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Machintosh’s Vindicie Gallicw. 


We intend to review the work before us, confining our attention to 
its argumentative and artistic merit. Now, the Vindicie Gallice is 
avowedly a reply to Burke’s “ Thoughts on the French Revolution ;” 
therefore, to estimate correctly the soundness of the arguments found 
in the reply, an acquaintance with the views held by Burke will be 
necessary : that is to say, we must institute a comparison, plainly be- 
tween the two works. 

In Mr. Burke’s somewhat rambling and illogical essay, we dis- 
cover, intermingled, it is true, with much legitimate reasoning, an 
unusual amount of mere rant and denunciation. Separating the 
latter from the former, let us briefly notice the principles which Burke 
advocates, and the arguments which he brings forward. His princi- 
ciples are apparently these :—a sturdy, prejudiced belief in the 
unequal rights of men,—a strong bias toward aristocracy, as opposed 
to democracy,—a love for nobility, in whatever shape found,—a dis- 
position to trust experience implicitly, and to distrust any self-evident 
truth, provided that it savors at all of innovation. These principles 
being enunciated, he appends some special argument, powerful in the 
case at hand, and directly appropriate to it. Let us state these ar- 
guments in order, and attend to their refutation, as found in the Vin- 
dicie Gallice. 
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First, Burke endeavors to set at nought three propositions announ- 
ced by the Democrats. They are as follows :—« That we have ac- 
quired a right to choose our own governors ; to cashier them for mis- 
conduct; and to frame a government for ourselves.” Mackintosh 
takes up these propositions singly, and, in one of the finest sections 
of the work, proves them triumphantly. To prove the first two, he 
selects from the unimpeachable record of History a chain of circum- 
stances, logically connected and convincing. To prove the third, he 
has recourse to a noble and masterly @ priori argument. Burke, in 
his treatment of the matter, had made more than one deceptive allu- 
sion to History, had covered his weak position with his ever-ready, 
brilliant eloquence, had most freely manifested his inveterate repug- 
nance to innovation, and unreasonable reverence for antiquity. Mack- 
intosh exposes the historical inaccuracy, and bears down the eloquence 
and the prejudice together by the mere weight of argument— 
“ What !” Burke in effect would cry, “ Is the aged oak to be destroyed? 
Are the past centuries to be obliterated? Is our monarchy to be 
annihilated?” Mackintosh in effect would reply, “ Yes! if need be. 
If the monarchy is rotten, let it fall! If the centuries indicate stag- 
nation, let the days record progress! If the oak is dead, let it be 
cut down, and let the vigorous sapling take its place!’’ There is not 
a flaw in Mackintosh’s reasoning. History and Philosophy alike 
uphold him in his views. 

The violence attending the formation of a revolutionary govern- 
ment will always prove, to the timorous and unthinking, the injustice 
of that government. It is, then, not surprising that Mr. Burke has 
laid great stress upon the civil confusion in France. About this mat- 
ter he declaims and reasons, just as if he was ignorant of the fact that 
every great revolution must be attended by excesses and suffering — 
The sufferings of the royal family particularly excite his delicate sen- 
sibility : for he exclaims, “On this new scheme of barbarous philoso- 
phy, a king is but a man, and a queen is but a woman!” As if titles 
necessarily ennobled any one,—as if midway between God and man 
there was a rank of sentient beings, troubled but little with the vices 
of mortals, and partaking of the divine nature; unfortunately com- 
pelled to abide with us, and only prevented from soaring to the ethe- 
rial regions by the obstinate law of gravitation. Mackintosh demol- 
ishes this fabric of pathetic eloquence, with one well directed blow. 
«“ Has any moralist ever pretended,” he asks, *‘ that we are to decline 
the pursuit of a good which our duty prescribes to us, because we 
foresee that some partial and incidental evil will arise from it?’ 
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«Shall we abstain from establishing a free government, because we 
foresee that it cannot be effected without temporary confusion?” He 
then points to Holland and America, and asks if the examples which 
are there furnished are not as worthy of imitation as those which 
chivalry has supplied of servile obedience and courtly pride. 

Next, Burke proceeds to slander the character of the National 
Assembly of France. And, first, he flatly denies the ability of the 
popular representatives. Then, discovering no badge of nobility 
upon their breasts, he insidiously attempts to blacken their honor. 
He charges them with deliberate acts of violence, and finally attacks 
them en masse, in one general manifesto. “ All employments,” he 
says, “ are not honorable. The occupation of a hair-dresser, or of a 
working tallow-chandler, cannot be a matter of honor to any person— 
to say nothing of a number of more servile employments.” A sneer 
is no argument, and cannot demand areply. Mackintosh, in Ais dis- 
cussion of the character and composition of this Assembly, discloses 
quite a different state of things. He not only asserts, but proves, that 
the Assembly was composed of men practically acquainted with the 
nature of the work laid before them: he proves that they fostered no 
violence, and were guilty of no crime. 

Mackintosh next undertakes the defense of the New Constitution of 
France. Against this document, in all its parts, Burke had inveighed. 
He had disagreed in toto with the ideas contained therein respecting 
the legislature, the executive power, the judicature, the model of the 
army, and the system of finance. A recital, however brief, of the 
arguments pro and con, would consume altogether too much time. 
Suffice it to say that, in our opinion, Mackintosh’s position in reference 
to this point is impregnable. He not only satisfactorily answers 
Burke, but introduces other arguments in support of the new Consti- 
tution. But Burke denies the necessity of a new Constitution, and, in 
fact, of a revolution. He refers, in eulogistic terms, to the late reign 
of Louis, and praises the old nobility, the old clerical system, the old 
military system; in fact, a/Z the old establishments. Thereupon, 
Mackintosh proceeds to prove the expediency and necessity of the 
Revolution. This he shows, first, by reviewing the various events 
anterior to the overthrow of Louis; these events are seen to mark an 
era of despotism and incapability: next, by enumerating the various 
causes which influenced the people to demand a more equitable divi- 
sion and administration of government. He proves the legitimacy of 
the Assembly, and the justice of its decision respecting the destrue- 
tion of the old government. 

We have thus reviewed the greater part of the arguments brought 
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forward by Burke, and answered by Mackintosh. What shall we say 
of their actuating principles? We have already referred to Burke’s, 
We cannot but have noticed the incidental evidence of his blind trust 
in antiquity, his prejudice in favor of nobility and aristocracy, and his 
inclination to scorn the lowly. In contrast with these theories of pride 
and pomposity, glance for a moment at the more unpretending and 
stable ones of our author. He does not deride experience : on the 
other hand, he acknowledges that it is the “basis of human knowl- 
edge”—“ the guide of human action :” but he further says, “ History 
is an immense collection of experiments. Some institutions are exper- 
imentally ascertained to be beneficial; some to be most destructive. 
What now would be the dictate of enlightened experience? Not surely 
to follow any model in which these institutions lay indiscriminately 
mingled : but, like the mechanic, to compare and generalize, to imi- 
tate and reject.” Again, “ Government may be made to be respected, 
not because it is ancient, but because it is useful.” This, in his opin- 
ion, is the only principle of authority that does not violate justice and 
insult humanity. Again, while Burke takes every possible opportu- 
nity to declare in favor of “ that feudal and chivalrous spirit of fealty,” 
and “that nobility which is the Corinthian capital of polished states,” 
Mackintosh points out the general weakness of feudal principles, and 
declares a “ titled nobility to be the most undisputed progeny of feudal 
barbarism.” And, further, he claims, that to give stability to a pop- 
ular government, a democratic character must be formed, and demo- 
cratic sentiments inspired. The sentiment of equality must prevail.” 
And, finally, in opposition to Burke’s theory that “ a complete surren- 
der of all natural right is made by man, in entering into society,” he 
proclaims the doctrine of the “ rights of man,” as they are now under- 
stood and upheld by most of the great philosophers of the world. 
These are the principles of Mackintosh. They are well and nobly 
expressed in the work before us. His style, though not so elegant 
and captivating as Burke’s, is far more manly, and his logic is, of the 
two, infinitely the superior. We find in our author the ready writer, 
the profound philosopher, and the fearless champion of freedom. The 
Englishman who, in 1790, could say, “ We ought to demand freedom, 
not because we have been free, but because we have a right to be free :” 
this man merits some higher appellation than that of a “ warm enthu- 
siast,” which Mr. Burke has bestowed upon him: he deserves to be 
gratefully remembered as an intrepid exponent of that true Anglican 
liberty, the blessings of which we have enjoyed for so many years 
and which, please God, shall be our boon for years and years to come. 
c. 8. E. 
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Che Lost City. 


Who can read the story of Herculaneum and Pompeii without feel- 
ings of astonishment and delight ; astonishment that cities once flour- 
ishing and important should have lain so long concealed from the eyes 
of man; delight at the treasures of art they at last disclosed to the 
world? Perhaps the former feeling is the stronger. And indeed it is 
wonderful that, during sixteen hundred years, these cities should have 
defied repeated attempts of the learned to ascertain their position» 
until chance at length revealed it. Imagine, too, the scene of their 
destruction! Picture to yourselves the terrible convulsion of nature 
which overwhelmed these two cities, containing in themselves a world 
of thought and feeling and still throbbing with the pulse of life, and 
buried them deeper and deeper in their fiery grave. Youth, beauty» 
science—art, all in it that makes the present dear or the future pre- 
cious—all destroyed forever, naught but their memory left. 

Similar in its desolating effect was the Spanish conquest of America. 
The fierce tide of Spanish arms, bursting its barriers at home, rolled 
on, a resistless flood, over the countries bordering upon the Gulf of 
Mexico. Ever onward it swept, while ruin and blackened desolation 
marked its course. Nothing was left untouched, not even the religion 
of the poor Indians,—that in which the Roman did not dare to inter- 
fere with his tributaries, not even in the palmiest days of the Capital. 
The settlements destroyed by the Spaniards were never built anew. 
They fell to rise no more. One city, however, appears to have been 
overwhelmed by the terrible inundation, as were those marvels of 
Italy ; enveloped around and above with barriers thrown up by the 
invading element which at once destroyed and preserved them. 

Let the traveller, who will see this city, journey some eight or ten 
days from Guatemala, on the road toward Mexico. Then, leaving the 
direct road, let him turn to the right, and climb the lofty Cordilleras 
till he reach the summit of the range. A large barren rock commands 
a view of the extensive plain lying to the south-east of Yucatan. 
The traveller waits till some fine day lifts the veil of cloud which 
floats low around and beneath him, and which clings to the rock as if 
for protection against the fearful blasts continually threatening that 
exposed situation. The cloud lifts. The sun’s golden beams illumine 
the plain, calling each object forth into light and beauty. And as the 
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panorama unfolds itself to his gaze, away off on the level far below 
his feet, rise the sacrificial pyramids of a city long lost to the world, 
What emotions must rise while gazing at such a sight, with such sur- 
roundings, at such a time! A nameless city, buried alive, with all 
its hopes of glory, all its ambitious dreams, with all it contains of 
youthful ardor or manhood’s strength; how mysterious it seems in its 
loneliness! How many far-reaching minds must have been tram- 
meled by the self-contained life in which the dwellers in this plain 
have matured and died. The subject teems with thoughts worthy of 
the poet’s pen. And, laying romance aside, this mysterious city 
remains a most wonderful object for our contemplation. More than 
three centuries have rolled away, during which this place has been 
isolated from the surrounding people, shut in by natural barriers and 
by the severe restrictions its governors have deemed expedient to avert 
the contamination of the white man’s inflnence. But one or two of 
the white race have seen it—none have ever entered its walls. There 
it stands, a living, moving, breathing monument of the past. For, 
without commerce, and the interchange of ideas which commerce 
brings ; without the salutary lessons to be learned from the experience 
of other nations, ignorant of the outside world and its customs, this 
little community, most assuredly, cannot have kept pace with advan- 
cing civilization. All history militates against the idea. It repre- 
sents, then, a former period in the history of our continent. What we 
know of the culture of the Gulf nations at the time of the Conquest, 
may lead us to some conjectures as to its civilization, its proficiency 
in art, science, literature. All such conjectures must be vague and 
speculative ; still they may not be without useful results,—useful when 
measured by those ideas of utility which characterize the present age. 
They may lead us to study man, “the highest study of mankind,” 
under a new phase. 

Existing records show that the ancient Mexicans, at the time when 
Cortez invaded their territory, were a people skilled in many of the arts 
known to Enrope, both useful and ornate, and also in some now lost 
to the world ; versed in the natural sciences ; sufficiently well in astron- 
omy, certainly, to form a calendar as accurate as our own, (no mean 
achievment for any people.) They likewise could boast of consider- 
able attainment in literature, especially in poetry. Broad political 
views controlled their state, which was based on a code of morals as 
sound as any ever possessed by an idolatrous nation. Though they 
betrayed great fondness for peace, they displayed a prowess in war 
which Cortez little expected. Surely it would be useful for the stu- 
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dent of man’s nature to ascertain the physical condition of this ancient 
people, to learn their origin, to study their language, their religion, 
their laws, and by this means to estimate their moral and intellectual 
grade, and discover their mode of life and of thought. Now there is 
one way in which this may be done, and that is by deciphering the 
hieroglyphics engraved on those grotesque stone sculptures which 
Stephens discovered in Central America. See how rich a harvest 
Rawlinson speaks of gathering from similar inscriptions : 

“On the clay tablets which we have found at Nineveh, which are 
now to be counted by thousands, there are explanatory treatises on 
almost every subject under the sun: the art of writing, grammars and 
dictionaries, notation, weights and measures, divisions of time, chro- 
nology, astronomy, geography, history, mythology, geology, botany, 
&c. In fact, we have now at our disposal a perfect cyclopedia of 
Assyrian science, and shall probably be able to trace all Greek knowl- 
edge to its source.” 

And as the clue to decipher these Assyrian inscriptions was given 
by the famous Rosetta stone, speaking with three tongues to the 
genius of the French scholar, so the key to read the stone tablets con- 
taining the history of the Aztec race is to be found in this lost city in 
the wilds of Central America. 


Insomnia. 


Last night a terror seized me, sleeping; 

I, trembling, waked, and upright leaping, 
Sat harkening in the gloom. 

The night without was wild with snow; 

The lonesome winds moaned to and fro; 
Dim fire-light lit the room. 


A piteous sound of sobbing, sobbing, 
The leaden beat of sad hearts throbbing, 
Surged through the half-shut door. 
Vague whispering voices filled the air, 
Uncertain steps came up the stair, 
And paced the creaking floor. 
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And they were shades of olden time, 
Haunting by night their buried prime, 
And sudden one sang low :— 


I am aweary, weary ; 
All day long I sigh, 

And all the world has grown so dreary, 
I care not when I die. 


The world cares not for me, 

I care not for the world; 

I would my sail were furled 
Safe from the angry sea. 


Oh, not for such as I 
Is ever joy or calm. 
Death is the only balm; 
I pray that I may die. 


I may not break the bond 

That holds my gloomy life; 

I dare not end the strife; 
Who knows what lieth beyond? 


And then another took the strain ; 
But still of all the sad refrain 
Was suffering and woe. 


So all night long I heard them weeping, 

Like as the measured sound of reaping 
Comes through the autumn corn; 

And all life’s mystery I knew. 

Pale and more pale the darkness grew, 
Till eastward bloomed the morn. 


Che Pove-Rife of Lreshman. 


“ Spring bids full many buds to swell, 
That ne’er can grow to flowers.” 


Tue old, old story everywhere claims a place. Not in the dewy 
meadow, at “ Five o’clock in the morning,” nor in cushioned boudoirs, 
under the gas-jets, does it lose a jot of its beauty or its sweetness. Its 
notes chime with the jingling of sleigh-bells, make sweet and low 
music of summer evenings, and everywhere rise up from their nests in 
youthful memories, and vibrate in pleasant thoughts. What wonder, 
then, that the footprints of Cupid are sometimes discovered around 
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these ungainly heaps of brick, and cannot be swept away by the trail 
of the student’s gowx? What wonder that the stories of the faithless 
Helen and the frantic Dido, suggest no note of warning or of pity ! 

As a student, the Freshman forgets his boyish experiences and his 
boyish philosophy. There is a wall between his present and past life 
which every day grows thicker and stronger. He has an eager look 
around and beyond him; no backward glances. He walks up and 
down Chapel street on holiday afternoons, to gather materials for his 
“Dream of Fair Women.” You will know he is a Freshman by the 
modest way he has of peeping under sun-umbrellas, and by an occa- 
sional sudden halt at street corners, with an amazed look, as if he had 
seen a—vision. One of the pretty faces that he meets has a smile on 
it that somehow seems meant forhim. And he catches asight of the 
flutter of a handkerchief as she glides past. He doesn’t understand 
it. He whispers his story to a seat-mate—one of the knowing ones— 
at the evening recitation. He is assured that the kerchief was a sym- 
bol for a bag of oats—wild oats—inviting a reply. The spirit of 
romance is thoroughly aroused. He anxiously rubs his chin. He 
thinks he will “let his whiskers out a link or two.” So he lets it for 
several weeks, and the result makes him perceptibly down-y at the 
mouth. The next smile he meets with on the street, he welcomes 
with a full spread kerchief, grasped unflinchingly with both hands. 
He is hardly prepared to see that witching smile slip so suddenly 
behind a glance of indifference and scorn. He would as soon have 
expected a snow-storm in July. He has not learned yet that a 
maiden looks always at such demonstrations through a veil of shy 
forgetfulness. He is mortified, but not disheartened. Ere long he 
makes his way into a Sunday School,“ more,” says a jilted Senior, 
whose eyes were blinded for a whole year by the white hand of a 
pious beauty, “ more attracted by a pretty pair of ankles that he saw 
disappear behind the Chapel door, than by a desire to disseminate 
Bible truths.” But we will be charitable. At the worst, earthly 
beauty has heavenly kindred. And the whole epitome of Gospel law 
begins, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and 
is completed with the words, “ and thy neighbor as thyself,” however 
fair she be. It is fair to suppose that the motives that swing him into 
his Sunday labor, are hinged at least on a part of the Commandment. 
He watches with more than casual interest the sweet face across the 
aisle. One Sunday it is not in its place. That day he astonishes his 
class by making Noah grind up the golden calf, and compelling the 
invalid Job to cut off the head of Goliah. 
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That week he attends his first “ teachers’ meeting.’ He is 
gorgeous in a red and white neck-tie, one that his sister made for him 
at home. He watches uneasily for the face he has thought about so 
much. At last he finds it. But the anticipated pleasure fails him. 
His elbows move awkwardly. His smile is somewhat like that of a 
peddler trying to sell his wares to a lady whose baby is sticking pins 
in his leg. But “Tempus fugit,” and he is terribly conscious of it. 
At last he blurts out, “ It’s been a beautiful day.” (One of the late 
Freshman rains had been clogging the streets with mud all that after- 
noon.) Those beautiful eyebrows are arched a little more, and there 
is a scarcely perceptible nibble of that exquisite lip. Can she be 
laughing at him? He feels as if he were reciting a lesson he has 
forgotten to look over. He thrusts his hands into the depth of his 
pantaloons pockets, and lays one foot across the other. He grows 
desperate. “Have you read Euclid—ah, the dickens—es David Cop- 
perfield ?” And he shouts out the last word loud enough to be heard 
across the room. The amused smile which introduces the answer is 
scattered by the sudden irruption of a third party, having something 
of importance to communicate to the fair one. 

His confusion clings to him all the evening. He is conscious that 
he appears at a disadvantage. But before the assembly breaks up, 
he makes a desperate plunge with his eyes shut, and comes out with 
the red stains of battle on his face, but with a scared delight in the 
consciousness that he is to be Her escort home. He sees that the 
clouds have floated from the sky, and gathered in a single mass at 
the horizon’s edge. He feels in his inmost soul the beauty of the 
elms as their wet leaves move gently in the moonlight, like locks 
disturbed by some fair sleeper’s breath. But somehow he connects 
it all with the touch of that little hand upon his arm, and the gentle 
rustle of silks at his side. 

He leaves her at the door with many a backward look. He had 
confidently hoped that she would invite him in, or at least ask him to 
call very soon. But she very sweetly bids him good-night—nothing 
more. He walks thoughtfully away, though when he gets to his 
room he will not for the life of him be able to tell what he was 
thinking about. At the corner he stops and looks back, he hardly 
knows why, only he remembers that 


“ On such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand, 
* and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 
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He imagines the feelings of poor Dido, as she watches the tri-banked 
boats disappearing in the dim, unreal light. He almost hears the 
light splash of the waves against the Carthagenian banks, and even 
the rumbling of the distant thunder, whose suggestion of contrast 
might have completed the beauty of that strange scene. But there 
is no thunder, only the raising of a window over his head. Yet there 
is a shower after all. And as he lays his soiled coat and limpsy hat 
aside, he realizes the wretchedness of being 


* “Th love, 
Where scorn is bought with groans, coy looks, 
With heart-sore sighs,” 


and reason, once more heard, almost persuades him to take his pen 

and follow the example of Dogberry. He dreams that night that he 

is in an open boat with her at sea, and that the salt water is contin- 

ually plashing in his face. The next morning—it is Sunday—he 

finds himself at prayers in a reverie, walking round the Coliseum at 

Rome, on his bridal tour, while she leans on his arm. And out of his 

day-dream grows a resolution to walk to Church with her from the 

School. But as he hurries out of the School-room to overtake her, 
a lady just in front of him drops her Bible, and moves on, apparently 

unconscious of her loss. Of course he stops to restore it. She 
thanks him, asks a question of no importance, and while he is answer- 
ing, a careless Junior quietly steps into the coveted place. Alas, he 
is only a Freshman yet. His new companion—he never spoke to her 
before—lays winningly upon his arm her gloved hand—he notices 
that she is the girl that always wears yellow kids—and declares that 
she has for a long time taken an interest in him; that she is delighted 
with his devotion to his class; that she is charmed with the words of 
instruction she has overheard from him. And after a pause, she 
expresses great interest in the School ; she would like so much to go 
to the concert that evening, but she has no brothers. Here she sighs 
audibly. What can he do but offer his services? Of course they are 
accepted, and he is all the evening racked with jealousy by the 
delight of the laughing Junior who is sitting at Her side just in front 
of him. He thinks the torture insupportable, but his troubles have 
only just begun. Thenceforward he receives little missives, not 
written in Her hand. He is surprised into walking home from socia- 
bles with the wrong person, by arts more feminine than modest, and 
in various ways he is treated to a “sister’s privileges.” In his 
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afternoon walks he is astonished to find himself going the same way 
with the “sister.” Sometimes, in hurrying to recitation, he meets a 
pair of yellow kids lifted in deprecating astonishment, and yet half 
hiding a smile which, with dozens of its fellows, is forever saying, 


“ Hence bashful cunning, 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence! 
I am your wife if you will marry me.” 


His class-mates offer congratulations. In despair and disgust he 
quits society, believes himself an injured mortal, and for weeks 
acknowledges no sense of enjoyment, save an occasional chance to 
hurl a stone ata yellow-haired dog across the way. But at last 
the talk of his class-mates, tossing about their comments on face and 
form and other various attractions of the fair ones they have met, 
stir his vanity. He resolves to call on Her once more. But the 
very sweetness of welcome is made bitter by an inquiry about the 
welfare of—the owner of the yellow kids. His conscious blush belies 
his statement, and disconcerts him terribly. In his confusion he 
is betrayed into telling two or three lies that will worry him for 
months. He hurries away as soon as etiquette permits, and meets 
that hateful, careless Junior on the steps. Thenceforward he devotes 
himself to his pipe, and his books. Perhaps you will find him in the 
large societies, fiercely debating in the negative all questions concern- 
ing woman’s rights. At all events, any allusion to the fair sex and 
the tender passion, provoke in him only a cynical growl. And when 
the sweep examines his room in vacation, he spells out this verse, 
framed and hung upon the wall : 


“The wild, sweet tunes that darkly deep, 
Thrill through thy veins and shroud thy sleep, 
That swing thy blood with proud, glad sway, 
And beat thy life’s arterial play,— 
Still wouldst thou have this music sweep, 
Algng thy brain its pulsing leap,— 
Keep love away! keep love away !” 


The Freshman has taken a long step in wisdom. 
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“Wittle Hell.” 


CuarLes Dickens has been censured for selecting his characters 
from the lower class in life, lingering in the dark alleys, by the lowly 
fireside, amidst sickness and disease, rather than where life is but a 
butterfly dream ; but he wrote for something more than to give plea- 
sure,—to portray some vice in society,—to paint with a master’s 
hand the misery and poverty we little dream of, under our very eyes, 
and to show that flowers may blossom and bloom in lowly places, and 
by life’s rough roadside, as beautiful and as fragrant as in the hot- 
houses of wealth and affluence. Little Nell is one of that class of 
children called spiritual, who seem to have a special mission on earth, 
sent to entwine themselves around our hearts, and then pass away, 
leaving us wondering that anything so lovely could have been among 
us. Like child angels, who have left their bright places, to try the 
world and human life below, but finding it rough and full of trouble, 
too soon spread their wings for home again. 

In the suburbs of London, dwelt an old gentleman, Master Hum- 
phrey by name, who being somewhat enfeebled by physical misfor- 
tune, and rather retiring in his disposition, had gathered around him 
three or four well known and tried friends, who used to hold meetings 
in the great room of Master Humphrey’s house, around a good old- 
fashioned fireplace. An ancient clock standing in the corner, was the 
guardian spirit of the place, and did service only on the night of their 
gathering, and its homely face alone overlooked their doings and lis- 
tened to their sayings. It was on one of these occasions, when this 
chosen circle was gathered around the fireplace, all strangers to us, 
save one, whom a glance would be sufficient to recognize,—the jolly, 
sympathetic, cheery Pickwick,—the genuine Pickwick,—with his short 
coat and veritable gaiters, and the same kindly twinkle in his eyes he 
always had—it was on one of these memorable occasions, I say, that 
to the steady tick of the old clock in the corner, the story of Little 
Nell was told to all by Master Humphrey. At a very early age, Nell 
was left to the care of her grandfather, who lavished on her all the 
untold love of a father, for in her he saw what reminded him of his 
daughter, Nell’s mother, who had formed a romantic marriage, fol- 
lowed by a life of misery and speedy death. These two, Nell and 
her grandfather, dwelt in “Old Curiosity Shop,” for the old man, 
being something of an antiquarian, had gathered together all the old 
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relics of by-gone days he could lay hands on, until his shop became 
a memorabilia of the past. Here were gathered rusty armor, in 
which some brave knight had sworn to do or die for his lady love, and 
the dents on the breast-plate were witnesses of his fidelity ; tapestry 
which had concealed alike the lover and the assassin; vases which 
had ornamented palaces; richly carved goblets royal lips had 
touched; ancestral pictures, moldering in their dark corners; swords 
grown rusty in their sheaths; battle axes, helmets, shields, crossbows— 
all, in fact, a curious mind could cullect, heaped together in inextri- 
cable confusion. Here, amongst these waymarks of the past, inani- 
mate things, outliving the passions and deeds of their possessors, 
dwelt these two. An insatiable desire to have Nell rich and educated, 
had seized the old man, and he had recourse to the gaming table to 
amass a shadowy fortune; ill luck followed, and ruin; his money 
went first, and to obtain more, he mortgaged his shop and its contents 
to Quilp, a dwarf Jew, in the neighborhood. The story is known, 
how it all went, and how, when fever seized the old man, weak and 
maddened by his failures, Quilp took possession, and by his persecu- 
tions drove them forth, one morning, early. Little Nell and her half- 
crazed grandsire, the latter eager to get away to some indefinite spot, 
anywhere away from the dark city of crime, and the child, in obedi- 
ence to her child nature, longing for the green fields, the song of the 
birds, the blue sky, and the quiet retirement of some lonely spot, 
where she might live, with all that was left her, undisturbed. “Let 
us be beggars and be happy,” says the child. “To-morrow, dear, 
we'll turn our faces from this scene of sorrow, and be as free and as 
happy as the birds; and then the old man clasped his hands above 
his head, and said in a few broken words, that from that time forth 
they would wander up and down together, and never part more until 
death took one or the other of the twain.” This was their compact, 
and faithfully did they keep it. It would be a weary task to recount 
the various events of their wanderings, hither and thither through 
towns and country, and their adventures with Codlin at the fair, or 
Jarley at the wax works, and with the coal-heaver at the furnace, and 
their meeting with the old school-master, whose heart, made desolate 
and lonely by the death of his favorite pupil, Nell’s sweet face soon 
filled, until she grew as dear as the boy he had lost. All these are 
little stories in themselves; they cannot bear abridgement; they are 
ouly a few of the many beauties of Curiosity Shop. From the sor- 
rowing school-master they pursued their indefinite course, following 
the old man’s ceaseless cry, “ Away, away from the city ;” the road 
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growing rougher, their feet tenderer, exhaustion and privation telling 
upon the child’s slight form, until nature was outdone, and she sank 
by the road-side, only to be rescued by the kind old school-master she 
had left but a few days ago. 

Nell’s devotion to her grandsire was of the rarest kind, through 
sickness and trouble, even unto death, and the feeble old man, half 
crazed, with one foot in the grave, cared for by the courageous, 
unshrinking love of patient Nell, who never wearied in her kindness, 
was a spectacle that never failed to touch the hearts of those they 
met with, even the roughest. It was almost like “ Life and Death,” 
going band in hand on a journey through the world. In these words 
she expresses her strong love :—* God bless him,” said the child, as 
she stooped softly to kiss his placid cheek, as he slept; “I see it too 
well, now; they would indeed part us, if they found us out, and shut 
him up from the light of the sun and sky. He has only me to keep 
him; God bless us both.” 

When Nell and her grandfather, for the two were inseparable, were 
provided a home in a quiet village, close by the church, through the 
untiring kindness of the school-master, the old man to act as sexton, 
a new life commenced for this frail and devoted child. She bad now 
found what her young heart ached for, “singing birds,” “blue sky,” 
the “ green fields,” and “rest.” The old man was content, for he was 
away from the city. Their home was one of those ancient houses, 
full of nooks and corners and dark holes, almost a second Curiosity 
Shop, containing high rooms, with ornamented ceilings, great fire- 
places, oaken furnitiire, and richly carved arches, while the dim light 
that struggled through the stained windows, shed an air of mystery 
around the place, that would make any one shudder at the thought of 
life there; but to Nell it was quite different; “it was a quiet place to 
live and learn to die in.’ Isay near by was the village church, so 

wrapped in the embrace of green ivy, that the cold, bare stones were 
hardly visible, as if the good words from the lips of the pure-hearted 
parson, from his pulpit to his lowly flock, had fallen on good ground, 
and sprung into life, weaving a garment of immortality for the sacred 
place. Dickens could not have chosen a happier place for Nell to end 
her life; the. spot was one peculiarly suited to her spiritual nature. 
Nell soon won a place in the hearts and affections of the lowly people 
she dwelt amongst. Even the grim old sexton would pause in his 
work, to look on the sad face of the child, as she stood by the new- 
made grave, with tears in her eyes. Most of her time was passed in 
the church. Here she would sit for hours, amongst the monuments of 
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the dead, with her open Bible on her lap, thinking. And she would 
fix her great, sorrowful eyes on the dim window panes, and look stead- 
fastly, as if trying to peer into the bright heavens, whilst her pale 
face would light up at times, as happy and peaceful thoughts came 
and went, and her lips would shape a quiet smile, so contented was 
she. And when twilight came, when the shadows deepened in the old 
church, and the cold stone effigies of knights and ladies seemed to 
grow whiter than the forms moldering underneath ; when the crickets 
began to chirp, the rough school-boys, tired with their sport on the 
village green, would steal on tiptoe to the church door, to catch a 
glimpse of Nell, as she sat there, and then they would step away 
softly, with hushed lips and fear in their hearts, as if they.had seen a 
spirit there, and the village folks solemnly affirmed that'she used to 
talk with the angels in the church tower. She.would wander up and 
down in the grave yard, amongst the narrow homes, endeavoring to 
decipher the time-worn names on the gray tomb-stones, and the sim- 
ple words, “ Mother,” “ brother,” “sister,” would start the tears from 
her eyes, making the blue bells and daisies lift their tiny heads, sur- 
prised that any thing sad and sorrowful could come from that peace- 
ful and happy face. The sight of weeds growing on the graves of 
the young, grated on her delicate sensibilities, for she could associate 
nothing but beauty with death, and she and her grandfather would sit 
down and clear the grassy mounds, until naught but flowers could be 
found there. So the days passed one by one; summer, with all its 
glories, went, and winter spread his cheerless covering over the earth, 
and Nell was growing paler every day, wasting*away slowly. Like 
Tennyson’s May Queen, she longed to die in the spring, when Nature 
shows her brightest face. “The birds sing again in the spring, 
thought the child, as she leant at her casement window, and gazed at 
the declining sun,—spring, a beautiful and happy time;” but unlike 
Tennyson’s May Queen, she died when the snow was on the ground. 
Death could not take her at a single blow; he tipped his keen arrow 
with gentleness, and she passed from this life so gently that the old 
man sat by her bed-side waiting for her to wake. “She is sleeping 
soundly,” he said, “but no wonder; angel hands have strewn the 
ground with snow, that the lightest footstep may be lighter yet, and 
the very birds are dead, that they may not wake her. Why dost 
thou lie so idle, there, dear Nell, when there are bright red berries out 
of doors, waiting for thee to pluck them. See here, these shoes, how 
worn they are; she kept them to remind her of our last long journey. 
You see where the little feet were bare upon the ground. They told 
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me afterwards that the stones had cut and bruised them. She never 
told me that; No, no. God bless her; and I have remembered since, 
she walked behind me, sir, that I might not see how lame she was; 
but yet she had my hand in hers, and seemed to lead me still.” 
And so the old man’s reason seemed to be coming back, as he sat 
looking at the dead face of his loving guide. 

Nell’s mission was ended, and the little pilgrim had laid down 
her staff, and was resting. “ For she was dead; there upon her lit- 
tle bed she lay at rest; the solemn stillness was no marvel now. 
She was dead; no sleep so beautiful and calm; so free from trace 
of pain. She seemed a creature fresh from the hand of God, and 
waiting for the breath of life; not one who had lived and suffered 
death. Her couch was dressed with here and there some winter 
berries and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had been used to favor, 
‘When I die, put near me something that has loved the light, and 
had the sky above it always.’ These were her words. She was 
dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell was dead. Her little bird— 
a poor, slight thing, the pressure of a finger would have crushed—was 
stirring nimbly in its cage; and the strong heart of its child mistress 
was mute and motionless forever. * * * * * The old man held one 
languid arm in his, and the small hand tight folded to his breast for 
warmth. It was the hand she had stretched out to him, with her last 
smile—the hand that had led him on through all their wanderings. 
Ever and anon he pressed it to his lips, then hugged it to his breast 
again, murmuring that it was warmer now ; and as he said it, he looked 
in agony to those who stood around, as if imploring them to help her. 
She was dead, and past all help or need of it. The ancient rooms 
she had seemed to fill with life, even while her own was waning fast ; 
the garden she had tended; the eyes she had gladdened; the noise- 
less haunts of many a thoughtful hour; the paths she had trodden, as 
if it were but yesterday, could know her no more.” 

The old man did not survive her long. But after a while he took 
up his old knapsack and staff, her little bonnet, and the small basket 
she carried in her wanderings, and plodded to the church, and sat 
down in her old seat, making ready for his final journey with her, mur- 
muring each night, as he went to bed, “she will come to-morrow.” 
One morrow she came, and they found him lying dead upon the cold 
stone floor of the church. What could be more beautiful! His little 
guide had led him to the threshold of Life, and left him but a 
short time,.to meet him in the land unknown, to lead him over the 
dark river, to where he would cease his wanderings. 

VOL. XXXII. 4 
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So ends the story of Little Nell; and when it was finished, tears 
were running down the cheeks of good, honest old Pickwick, and the 
faces of the rest were bowed on their hands in sorrow, and the old 
clock in the corner stopped its ticking, as if unwilling to disturb the 
thoughts of Master Humphrey and his friends. 


Milton's Council of Fallen Spirits. 


“Mitton,” said Dr. Johnson, “ was a genius that could cut a Co- 
lossus from a rock, but could not carve heads upon cherry-stones :” 
and though the remark was made ina most ill-natured attempt to 
underrate some of his sonnets, it was, in reality, a splendid encomium 
on England’s noblest poet. For what if the ‘sonnets’ were inferior, 
if such be the case? Their author could well forego the attainment 
of excellence in ‘carving heads upon cherry-stones,’ to be the genius 
that cut so grand a ‘ Colossus’ as Paradise Lost, from that stupendous 
‘rock,’ the Fall of Man! 

There is not one of Milton’s sublime conceptions, but is, in itself, a 
Colossus. Perhaps the most striking of all is that one of the fallen 
angels. 

Even into heaven, that blessed abode of the Creator, it was ordained 
that once, in all eternity, should strife and discord enter. That single 
conception of legions of spirits, first engaging in fearful war upon the 
plains of heaven ‘ against the throne and monarchy of God,’—then flee- 
ing in dismay before the Messiah’s thundering chariot, and leaping 
headlong out of heaven,—next seen wallowing, in a lake of fire, amid 
the gloomy caverns of hell,—then, roused from their forlorn condition 
by that indomitable leader, Satan, shaking off the ignominy of defeat, 
like a mantle, and daring to consult how, once more, they might scale 
high heaven, how yet renew the ‘ dubious battle ;’°—this whole concep- 
tion is, surely, a towering, a majestic Colossus! But herein is Mil- 
ton’s greatness most conspicuous. A subject which other men would 
despair of comprehending, would even shrink from contemplating, this 
blind poet undertakes, with the calm deliberation of a philosopher. 
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Not however blasphemously, like the atheist, not unfeelingly, as the 
stoic, but devoutly, and with the humble inspiration of the Christian, 
he sets himse!f to the task. 

Ever before his own and his reader’s eye he keeps one great end, 
that he may ‘assert eternal providence, and justify the ways of God 
to men.’ See how nobly he executes the design! The whole poem 
might be taken to be an exquisitely beautiful sermon upon that text 
from St. Paul, that “ Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resist- 
eth the ordinance of God; and they that resist, shall receive to them- 
selves damnation.” Follow him, as he describes the fallen spirits in 
their hellish council. 

Downeast, but not dejected; hopeless, but not despairing, with a 
terrible energy, and a heroism worthy of a better cause, they prepare 
to ‘resist’ the Almighty. A palace must first be built, in which the 
great assembly may gather. Myriads of ready hands hasten to the 
task, and in an hour, as if by magic, ‘out of the earth a fabric huge 
rose like an exhalation,’ ‘ built like a temple,’ and endowed with such 
splendor, as not Babylon, with all its glory, could equal. Hither are 
convoked the powers of hell, by winged heralds, who,— 

“With awful ceremony 
And trumpet’s sound, throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council forthwith to be held 
At Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers.” 

There is something overpowering in the spectacle of millions of 
immortal spirits, the sudden blaze of whose flaming swords ‘far round 
illumined hell,’ sitting in solemn council, and bidding defiance to the 
most high God! With what stern determination, though struggling 
against despair, the majestic monarch explains the purpose of this 
infernal Court :— 

“ Thither let us tend ; 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves, 
There rest, if any rest can harbor there, 
And, reassembling our afflicted powers, 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our enemy, our own loss how repair; 
How overcome this dire calamity ; 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope ; 
If not, what resolution from despair.” 

Behold the haughty emperor exhorting that assembly to debate the 
question ‘of open war or covert guile; assuring them that hell’s deep 
gulf could never hold ‘immortal vigour,’ and that though oppressed 
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and fallen, he gives not heaven for lost. Listen as he encourages to 
union, and faith, and firm accord, shrewdly arguing that there could 
be no obstacle to their harmony, because no jealousy could trouble, 
where there was no good worth being jealous of. Surely none would 
envy whom distinction the more exposed to the Thunderer’s aim! 
Witness how he cheers the conquered hosts with the hope of speedily 
returning, to claim their just inheritance of old, ‘surer to prosper than 
prosperity could have assured them.’ As the chieftain ceased, it 
would seem that the very consciusness of truth were stamped on 
that defiant brow; that even Reason, Right, and fair-eyed Hope, had 
left their seats in heaven, to join in the counsels of the lost! But 
more of Satan anon. The question having been proposed, Moloch 
stands up to speak, arrogant, impetuous, and wrathful, the strongest 
and the fiercest spirit that had fought in heaven. He, ages afterwards, 
became that horrid king, ‘besmeared with blood of human sacrifice and 
parents’ tears,’ who turned the heart of Solomon, in his old age, to 
build for him a temple, right against the temple of his God; and 
whose idolatrous grove made the pleasant valley of Hinnom a type 
of hell. 

His had been the ambition to be deemed equal in strength to the 
Most High ; and that hope gone, with it went all his fear and all his 
wisdom. His sentence was for open war. Yet he displays not the 
bravery of firm resolve, but the reckless daring of desperation. His 
lips burn with an eloquence, to which is added all the intensity that 
passion, humiliation, and despair impart. Blind to reason, scoffing at 
the Almighty, execrating the shame of lingering in that den of woe, 
he hurls against the throne of God a storm of hate, defiance, and 
fierce invective, till it would seem that even hell were exhausted of 
its madness, and Fury could rage no more. You almost see that 
towering form, standing in the reflection of hell’s perpetual fires, his 
countenance distorted with the frenzy of his wrath, his powerful arm 
tossing with the wild eloquence of denunciation! Achilles, in his 
fiercest passion, with no Minerva to stand behind, and Seize his ‘ golden 
hair,’ could not present one half so grand a spectacle as this, of min- 
gled ire and scorn and injured right. 

The ‘sceptered king’ sat down: and on the other side rose Belial, 
fair in countenance, of graceful mien, and dignified deportment. 
About this character the poet casts a wavering light that puzzles us. 
He calls him one who was, seemingly, ‘compos’d for high exploit,’ 
but altogether ‘false and hollow.’ Of bim, he says, that though 
gifted with eloquence so persuasive, that his tongue ‘ dropt manna,’ 
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a baser and a lewder spirit, had not fallen from heaven. Yet Reason 
would seem to sit enthroned upon his brow. He hates the Almighty 
no less than does the frantic Moloch. But with greater prudence, he 
wills not to risk all hope in a second encounter, for the sake of mere 
revenge. He very wisely asks,— 

“First what revenge? the tow’rs of heav’n are fill’d 

With armed watch, that renders all access 

Impregnable.” 

He argues that resistance were a vain and hopeless task; and even 
while deep hatred rankles in his breast, he pays to purity and holiness 
a tribute that would alone be worthy of immortality, if caught from 
the lips of a saint in heaven, and not of a devil in hell. For, urges 
Belial,— 

“Could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell should rise,— 
s * * yet our great enemy, 
All incorruptible, would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted, and th’ etherial mould, 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire.” 

No seraph, clad in robes of white, could utter sentiments more 
exalted in praise, or more sparkling with truth, than does this fallen 
spirit. None so sadly, and yet so exactly depicts the real, hopeless 
condition of the lost angels, as does Belial in this speech. We are 
amazed to find such candor, where we least expected it, but we are 
insensibly drawn to the truth of his sentiments. Almost alone in that 
vast assembly, he seems to fully comprehend the weakness and folly 
of attempting further war. But this consciousness, so far from driv 
ing him to the reckless despair of Moloch, seems almost to rouse in 
his breast a feeling of penitence. At least, he does not curse his Ma- 
ker. We notice in him none of Moloch’s blasphemy or fierce defiance. 
So when the final question comes, “ Shall we then live thus vile,—to 
suffer here chains and these torments?” he answers, “ Better these 
than worse,” and owns that the law is not unjust, that so ordains. 
He has defied the Ruler of heaven, and being worsted, he is willing 
to suffer the penalty of -his crime. Says he :— 


“T laugh when those who at the spear are bold 
And vent’rous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 
What yet they know must follow, to endure 
The sentence of their conq’ror.” 


Perhaps, too, by submission to the victor, his anger might, in time, 
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be much appeased, his breath might cease to stir those raging fires, 
and so the tortures of their dungeon might be slackened, or at least 
become endurable. Future days, besides, might bring some chance, 
some change worth waiting for; and even the present lot were not 
intolerable, if they should bring upon themselves no greater woe. 
The effect of such an argument on these ambitious spirits, can easily 
be imagined. It seemed by far tuo tame for a Prince in hell! The 
poet himself declares, that Belial “ counseled ignoble ease and peace- 
ful sloth, not peace.” But in spite of this, the mind is irresistibly 
drawn to him. There must be something more than those fair fea- 
tures and that reason’s garb, that so sensibly attract us to this singu- 
lar personage. To devils filled with hatred and bent on revenge, so 
mild a proposition might indeed seem ignoble;’ but when we view 
it in the light of truth, of reason, and of God’s omnipotence, what 
juster sentiment could this prince have uttered? Forget for a mo- 
ment that all this picture is the work of a poet’s brain. Imagine 
yourself a personal spectator at the council of Pandemonium. As 
you listen to the unanswerable logic of the god of revelry, remember 
the load of sin and woe and eternal perdition, that the following of a 
certain other course brought upon this wretched world,—besides the 
greater damnation in store, even for the devil and his angels, for fol- 
lowing that course,—and then refrain, if you can, from crying out, O 
Belial, that thy nobler counsel had prevailed! Then, tog, there is 
something not ignoble in his frank acceptance of the conqueror’s terms. 
Is there not a certain loftiness of soul, as well as wisdom of mind, in 
one who quietly submits to inexorable fate, rather than fly into an 
impotent passion and offer an absurd resistance? The truly wonder- 
ful incident is, that so much candidness and strong good sense were 
found in one so fallen and so‘lewd!’ And it may not be presump- 
tion, in passing, to observe, that possibly the poet here imputes to 
Belial, language which does not accord with the Scriptural accounts 
of that character. At least the sons of Belial, in later times, showed 
no such disposition as this speech would indicate to belong to their 
master. Do what we will, it is difficult to associate the words of 
Belial with a being so utterly depraved as Milton would have us be- 
lieve him. We may call his proposition unmanly, if we choose; but 
what better could he have made, in view of the ‘fate inevitable’ which 
subdued him? His motives, at least, were far nobler than those of 
Mammon, who spoke after him. ‘This spirit agrees, in main, with 
Belial’s plan, but manifests a sullen, stubborn spite, that betrays the 
devil thoughout. His was that morose submission which leaves room 
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for not a spark of penitence to warm the heart. Even should the 
Lord of heaven relent, his blackened soul could find no pleasure in 
singing ‘ forced hallelujahs’ to that ‘ envied Sovereign :’-— 
“How wearisome 
Eternity so spent in worship paid 
To whom we hate!” 

To many minds, indeed, there may seem something noble in the 
spirit that prefers ‘ hard liberty before the easy yoke of servile pomp ;’ 
but when we hear that spirit contemptuously styling the beauties of 
the celestial world, the glories of the eternal throne, the hallelujahs 
tuned to heavenly music,—all as ‘servile pomp,’ the narrowness of 
his mind becomes disgusting, the loftiness sinks to insignificance. A 
nature which could not appreciate the bliss that angels enjoy, a spirit 
whose looks and thoughts— 

“ Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold,” 
must in truth have been the ‘least erected’ that fell from heaven ! 

Mammon elicits from us no particle of sympathy. Even when so 
grand a scheme is urged by him as that of founding a nether empire 
which in time should rival heaven, our admiration for its boldness is 
lost in contempt for its proposer. For, listen when he says:— 

“This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 


Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence; and what can heav'n show more ?’ 


As if, by aid of gold and gems, hell could be turned into a heaven ! 
For so base a spirit, surely Pandemonium was bliss enough! How 
truly did he afterwards maintain this character, when suffered to walk 
upon the earth! How many among the sons of men betray his secret 
influence, and how disgusting is the spectacle! Sin may sometimes 
seem most lovely, vice grown familiar may clasp the conscience in a 
sweet embrace, the mind, distorted by long abuse, may even deem it 
possible to reconcile evil with good, Belial with heaven, or Satan with 
God ;—but never, to the most darkened intellect, must it seem con- 
sistent for man to serve both God and Mammon. 

We gladly turn to Beelzebub, the last speaker of the council. 
About this character there centres a peculiar interest from the fact 
that his was the prevailing measure. In heaven, clothed with trans- 
cendent brightness, he had ‘ outshone myriads,’ and in hell he is a 
chieftain of great influence among his peers. The poet deems him 
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next to Satan himself in power, doubtless because long afterwards in 
Israel he was held to be the “prince of the devils.” The fall from 
heaven had by no means robbed him of his stately dignity. On that 
majectic front still sat ‘deliberation and ‘public care.” The plan of 
Beelzebub, though not original, was certainly novel, and appeared to 
be feasible. God’s omnipotence he could not but recognize. ‘The 
scheme of building up an empire in a dungeon were surely a mad 
one ; for, though he were to “ make his bed in hell,” the Almighty’s 
arm could reach him. To his mind an ‘easier enterprise’ had been 
suggested. Another world, the happy seat of some new race called 
Man, offered a brilliant field of profit, or revenge. The plot is too 
fiendish—too revolting, not to arouse a feeling of horror. Listen to 
the monster unfolding it :— 


“Thither let us berd all our thoughts, * * * * * 
To waste his whole creation, or possess 

All as our own, and drive, as we were driven, 
The puny inhabitants, or if not drive, 

Seduce them to our party, that their God 

May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 
Abolish his own works, This would surpass 
Commonrevenge * * * #* 

* a * * when his darling sons, 
Hurl’d headlong to partake with us, shall curse 
Their frail original and faded bliss.” 


~ 


There stands the fiend unmasked, the devil in the perfection of his 
devilish nature! What scheme more infamous, more malicious, more 
unblushingly vile could have been devised? The details are too 
shameful to relate. A world, which till the Messiah came, lay wal- 
lowing for four thousand years in the mire of sin and degradation, 
needs not to have the shocking tale repeated. The loss of her Eden, 
the page of her history blackened with endless records of her misery 
and shame, the eternal ruin of millions of her ‘ darling sons,’—all tes- 
tify to the villainy of this plot, and curse the spirit that gave it utter- 
ance. His grandeur fades at once. Those ‘ Atlantean shoulders, fit 
to bear the weight of monarchies,’ cease to inspire us with awe. In 
that polluted breast mercy is uuknown. Many virtues may seem to 
have joined in the angels’ fall; Reason, Genius, Hope, may each have 
lent them powerful aid; a sort of nobleness of spirit may have be- 
longed to some of their leaders; a certain kind of honor may have 
characterized their actions with each other; Union, Faith, and firm 
Accord may have marked all their deliberations :—but Mercy, a spirit 
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of gentler blood, needed the purer atmosphere of heaven. Close to 
the throne of God she sits, his fairest minister, beloved among the 
angels of light, adored among the sons of men. No particle of her 
influence was ever shed in hell. 

Beelzebub had not indeed devised this foulest plot, but rather had 
been the tool of Satan’s deeper malice. But Satan has nobler quali- 
ties, which we cannot overlook; and try as we may, it is impossible 
to cast upon him the opprobrium attached to Beelzebub. Indeed it 
is well for Milton’s master-piece, that his infamy should thus have 
been partly obscured. Throughout his poem the author ascribes to 
Satan many redeeming traits. His was, to be sure, the task of carry- 
ing out this shameful plan; but when we count the dangers of the 
enterprise, when we estimate its magnitude, when we peer into that 
‘dark unfathom’d infinite abyss’ which must be crossed, when we 
read the blank dismay pictured in every countenance at thought of 
the ‘ dreadful voyage,’ and when finally we behold the mighty mon- 
arch, ‘ whom now transcendent glory raised above his fellows,’ daring 
alone to undertake it,—amazement fills the mind, and we forget for a 
moment the nature of the scheme, in admiration of the hero who 
would execute it. When Beelzebub was speaking, seduction, malice, 
and eternal ruin to mankind, were the prominent ideas,—and we exe- 
crate the fiend who could propose them. But when Satan rises in 
that god-like majesty, and scorns toreign ‘refusing to accept as great 
a share of hazard as of honor,’—the grandeur of the spectacle, the 
noble daring, the self-sacrificing courage of hell’s Ruler, are upper- 
most in the mind, and we are forced to honor, while we yet condemn. 
From first to last, there is something about this infernal Hector, that 
chains your interest. It is excited when that character is introduced, 
stretched upon the fiery flood, where he lay ‘floating many a rood,’ 
conversing with Beelzebub. What mortal, what angel or demon, ever 
uttered words revealing such indomitable will, such lofty resolution, 
such proud disdain, mingled with deep and even tender feeling, as does 
Satan here? Again behold him as he rises off the lake of fire, a 
giant combining all the vastness of Leviathan, with the terrible defi- 
ance of a Typhon, and the dignity of Apollo! His ‘ pond’rous shield’ 
hung on his shoulders like the moon seen through an ‘optic glass',’ 
his spear was like the Cyclops’ staff, ‘ to equal which, the tallest pine 
were but a wand; his voice was like Achilles,’ when standing on the 
Grecian battlements, that hero, shouting, drove the Trojans in terror 
and flight. See those princes, potentates, warriors, ‘once the flower of 
heaven,’ spring up at his call abashed, and rally around the standard 
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of their monarch. A much similar scene is described by the poet of 
Sorrento, when Godfrey’s forces gathered for the holy war. But not 
even the noble object of rescuing “the belov’d Redeemer’s tomb” 
from outrage has invested the crusades with so deep an interest as 
centres in this sublime conspiracy of hell. Not all the brilliance of 
Tasso’s precious genius, not all the glories of chivalrous valor and 
pious enthusiasm, have shed so bright a lustre upon Godfrey’s or the 
Hermit’s name, as Milton casts on this infernal king. Many would 
therefore censure the poet, declaring that he paints Satan in colors too 
glowing to be true, and ascribes to him a character too sublime to be 
safe in its influence over the reader. “ ‘There is always danger,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “that wickedness, conjoined with abilities, should steal 
upon esteem, though it miss of approbation.” But do not such com- 
plaints arise through shallow observation? Does Milton’s idea differ 
essentially from the hints thrown out in Scripture? It plainly shows 
indeed the poet’s indebtedness to A2schylus with his noble conception 
of Prometheus, but the holy scriptures were the sources from which he 
most largely drew. Their accounts certainly ascribe to Satan a 
degree of power and grandeur not allowed to the other fallen angels. 
If the Saviour had “ beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven,” surely 
Milton may describe him as springing upward “like a pyramid of 
fire.” Why not? Was henot aking? “by merit rais’d to that bad 
eminence ?” If in heaven his bearing was so godlike that myriads 
extolled him “equal to the Highest,” surely he might retain a 
supremacy in hell! But how could he retain it if not possessed of 
some of the higher and nobler qualities? Nay, even, is not Satan a 
perfectly zatural character? Remember that he bas been an angel 
of light, and is an angel yet, though “Ob! how fallen, how changed !” 
His fairer nature may be sadly dimmed, but why needs it to be quite 
destroyed? We are not to suppose that these rebels must be so 
utterly depraved as to love vice for itself, that their souls are so com- 
pletely blackened, or their judgments so deplorably obscured, that 
they can appreciate no excellence at all. Such a view is not sustain- 
ed by the Bible and does not conform to reason. For if this were true, 
many a man moral in his conduct, but in reality a “ whited supulchre,” 
might urge that he was pure from sin :— 
“for neither do the spirits damn’d 
Lose all their virtue, lest bad men should boast 


Their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 
Or close ambition, varnished o’er with zeal.” 


This, however, is not the only side of Satan’s character which the 
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poet presents. Our feelings at the very outset are roused against 
“the infernal serpent whose guile deceived the mother of mankind.” 
Nor are we left to wholly admire him when standing proudly amid 
the acclamations of Pandemonium. Even there the devil’s selfish- 
ness betrays itself; and the jealous fear lest others offer to share the 
perils and thence the glory of his enterprise must detract from our 
admiration of his courage. Behold him when at the gates of hell he 
stood unterrified, and “like a comet burned” before the goblin 
Death,—the sublimest attitude perhaps in which Satan ever was 
described. Here too his glory is marred by the filthy story of hell’s 
portress. This hideous creature, who to the loathsome shape of a 
Scylla with her sea-green dogs united all of Medea’s ferocity, recalls 
to Satan’s mind the day when she Minerva-like sprang from his head, 
dwells fondly on some secret “ dalliance” afterwards held with him in 
heaven, and finally draws from him the epithet, “ Dear Daughter!” 
The scene is utterly revolting. Satan meets with no greater fall 
when he drops “ plumb down ten thousand fathoms deep” in space 
than he has met with in our estimation by this affair with Sin. So 
behold the hypocrite when, wearing “wings of many a colored 
plume,” he deceives the angel Uriel; behold at last the tempter 
when “squat like a toad close at the ear of Eve,”—and say if the 
poet has described him as altogether lovely ! 

On the contrary does it not seem that Milton with consummate 
skill has blended in his hero all the traits both good and bad that are 
appropriate to hell’s monarch? The attempts to portray this char- 
acter have been many, but who has better succeeded than this blind 
poet? Has Goethe in his Mephistopheles? Has Byron in his Luci- 
fer? Look for a moment at these conceptions. 

A cold, unimpassioned, deliberate creature is Mephistopheles ; 
while in Satan, energy of soul, heat of enthusiasm, depth of feeling, 
are perceived with every word he speaks. Mephistopheles is as des- 
titute of emotion as a stone; he never is angry, he hates none, he 
loves none. Satan’s soul is a volcano whose fires pour forth and are 
diffused through his whole being; he hates intensely, and he must 
love passionately. In the one you see little to admire, not much to 
dislike. In the other the nobler qualities are so noble as to dazzle 
you, the meaner are so mean as to disgust you. The former excites 
in you no sympathy, the latter almost draws from youtears. Mephis- 
topheles declares “ Pathos from me would look too like a joke.” 
There is no heart in Goethe’s devil. See with what calculating cool- 
ness he makes to Faust that hellish proposition : 
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“T bind myself to be thy servant here, 
To run and rest not at thy beck and bidding, 
And when we meet again in yonder place, 
There, in like manner, thou shalt be my servant.” 


The German was a beautiful poet, an accomplished scholar, a great 
philosopher ; but his Mephistopheles possesses too much of its author’s 
abstract shadowy mind, and too little of Milton’s living soul, to be 
a true impersonation of the Evil One. 

With Lucifer it is different. Many contend with some show of 
reason, that Byron has more justly portrayed the prince of darkness 
than any other poet. Heis indeed a most interesting character. 
When he first appears to Cain, he seems 


“¢A shape like tothe angels, 
Yet of a sterner and a sadder aspect, * * * 
Yet he seems mightier far than them, nor less 
Beauteous, and yet not all as beautiful 
As he hath been and might be :—sorrow seems 
Half of his immortality.’” 


This is the fairest attitude in which Byron ever shows him. After 
this we see Lucifer playing sometimes perhaps the philosopher, but 
always the tempter, and often the toad. Shy, subtle, evasive,—we 
behold in him far more of the “lying spirit’? than we do in Satan. 
But perhaps he after all does not so far surpass his other,self. Are 
not both pictures truthful views of the same character as he often 
appears? May not Byron, in so vividly portraying the subtilty of 
his devil, rather neglect to impress the mind with that other essen- 
tial,—a suitable awe of him ? 

It is often complained of Milton that his infernal council is too 
gross a conception, that his demons are marked by a too ponderous 
materialism, that by leaning to the pagan diabolism they lose some- 
what of their proper spiritual essence. But we must remember that 
to materialize every conception is one of the mind’s strongest tenden- 
cies. An abstract idea seldom strikes us with its full force, until 
either by associating this with other ideas, or by clothing it in some 
material form, we fix as it were an image of it in the mind. So it is 
with the beings of another world. Milton, without detracting from 
the spiritual nature of his devils, has given them just enough of sub- 
stance to enable us to grasp their tremendous proportions, and to 
realize how fearfully powerful is the element of Evil. 

Viewed in this light, it is hard to censure his conceptions. Study 
them carefully, compare them with all the infernal creatures of legend 
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or poetry, from Homer to the present day ; and if you take Scripture 
for a guide, you must take Milton for a model. 

He often uses, to be sure, the fables of mythology for illustrations, 
because they best served his purpose, and were too poetical to be 
neglected. But he never gives them prominence. True Christian 
that he is, he regards them not as buried realities, but as dreams of 
a deluded mind; and thus he heightens the beauties of his own con- 
ceptions, and “clothes himself in the spoils of superstition.” Not 
even does he follow their analogy. When the Giants made war upon 
Olympus, the conflict for a time was so fierce, that many of the gods 
in terror fled to Egypt. But not all the power of Pandemonium’'s 
council, not all the vaunting of Satan, when he boasts of having ‘ put 
to proof his (Maker’s) high supremacy in dubious battle,’ leaves us 
for a moment to doubt the issue of such a conflict. The poet throws 
an air of security about those abodes of the blessed, that sets us 
perfectly at ease. 

How far are Milton’s ideas removed from the stories of tradition, 
the petty nursery tales, the commonly received notions of the day! 
Who can read the Paradise Lost without feeling its exalting influence ? 
We at first exclaim, what a moral power it must have been in its day ! 
And yet this noble Epic was not well received! To the corrupt 
court of Charles, both author and poem were distasteful ; to an igno- 
rant populace so grand a subject was incomprehensible. It remained 
for a subsequent age to appreciate the sublime work. 

No poet ever lived more isolated from the world, and therefore 
more bound in meditation, than Milton. His high religious fortitude 
gave tone to all his works; so that Paradise Lost, for example, 
bespeaks the Christian, as well as the poet, upon every page. In its 
most revolting scenes, when the powers of hell seem blackest, he 
brings truth out of the darkness, and turns all to the glory of God. 
Thus even the horrid council of spirits plotting against their Maker 
he cannot pass over without exclaiming : 


shame to men! Devil with Devil damn’d 
Firm concord holds;—men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heav’nly grace.’” 


The ideal characters of no poet are so good in their influence on 
the reader. The old furies and demons such as Megera, ‘Tisiphone, 
Heeate, only excite our profound abhorrence. The giants of antiquity 
are but distorted monsters, remarkable for little else than their size 
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and impiety. Pluto is at best a flat, insipid personage, rousing in you 
scarcely an emotion of any kind. Tasso’s infernal king is but an out- 
rageous tyrant, his conclave of fiends a den of ugly ferocious monsters ; 
and the poet takes little pains to use them as the instruments ofa 
loftier inspiration. Even the sorrowing melancholy Dante, though 
he touches a chord of tender sympathy, fails to rouse in your breast 
the holy fire that Milton stirs. There is something too horrible about 
the malice of those devils who, after the poor sinner is plunged into 
the liguid fires of Malebolge, could tear his flesh with outstretched 
hooks until he dived again! That Milton used both Tasso and Dante 
as models is very likely ; that he surpassed them both is most evident. 
For the genius of England’s blind poet was it reserved to paiat the 
horrors of darkness in their truest colors. 

Poetical ideas, according to Macaulay, appear gradually absurd as 
the light of science brightens upon them. Hence the conceptions of 
Homer and Virgil, although both grand and beautiful, seem to-day 
chimerical. But the contrary is true with Milton. So long as Bible 
truth shall impress the heart, the spirits of Milton shall dwell in the 
memory. Before his lofty ideals the paltry fables of mythology pale 
and sink away,—just as ignorance and superstition must always fade 
in the blaze of the Gospel’s light. His powerful mind, his rare genius, 
his noble Christian spirit will always shine with a lustre far surpass- 
ing ordinary fame. E. P. W. 


Rituralism. 


TuosE persons who have enjoyed the advantages of a liberal educa. 
tion, if there are any such among our readers, must remember the 
story of “ Villikins and his Dinah.” The incidents of the story were 
very sad, but the manner of the telling was so tinged with affectation 
that the hearer was in considerable perplexity. One sensitively observ- 
aut of the conventionalities of society will not laugh at a funeral, be 
it ever so cheerful, nor cry at a dinner, be it ever so dreary, and this 
perplexity arose from this same sensitiveness. The story was a puz- 
zie, and you must listen to the solo with a mute countenance, in the 
anxious hope that something would soon give a fixed character to the 
story, and direction to your facial muscles. When the doleful song 
had begun to oppress the hearer as a cloud or dun, or superfluous hot 
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cake, and indignation against the opulent mercantile parent had given 
place to grief for the lovers whom despair and the druggist had con- 
spired to kill the complete submission and growing hope which 
sprang up with “ Ritural iural,” &c., was as satisfactory as it was 
astonishing. Then were we glad that we had straightened our faces, 
for tears would have been wasted, and laughter premature. We see 
immediately that the song was written by a healthy man immediately 
after dinner, and the chorus was his safety valve. For if he could 
have helped rolling out the Ritural he could never have ‘written the 
verses. The story is complete with the chorus. It is like age to 
boots and tobacco, the fence to Yale College, or lunch to a school- 
girl. Without it, the story lacked all sentiment ; with it, it overflows 
with insincerity and sham feeling. And so transparent is the hypoc- 
risy, that it never brings to mind a real love tragedy, nor prompts a 
laugh at the occurrence which it does not carricature, It is humbug 
laughing in its sleeve, and is so perfect an epitome of all falsehood 
that it has seemed proper to christen every sham, whether in religion, 
politics, sentiment or diet, by the name—* Rituralism.” Whoever 
the author of this poem was, he was honest and true, else he could 
never have written so complete a farce. A real Rituralist must needs 
affect some feeling, would have dropped some tears, and blotted the 
story. 

It may be noticed that our title is like the name of a new doctrine 
in religion, with the exception of the second “7,” a liquid consonant 
which was dropped from their name by the Ritualists when they dis- 
covered a liquid more consonant with their belief, called milk and 
water. After all, this new doctrine is a small matter, simply the 
shadow of a cloud of incense, from which springs up mitres and sur- 
plices and candles. When the strong and true religion shall have 
swept before it all Rituralism, this Ritualism will be found somewhere 
in the ruins, its last and sickliest child, snuffed out, without life enough 
to waver out in smoke. 

The “ Lit,” however, is not the place fora Church paper. We 
have in mind two or three developments, or rather croppings out, of 
this Ritualism in College which deserve a passing notice, a warning 
ery, before the sentimental trifling which they indicate, completely 
enervates and vitiates our manners and manliness. But, by the way, 
isn’t this an alarming symptom of Rituralism in College, that it is 
thought necessary by the corporation to demand these written affirma- 
tions every week, or else to mark those imperfect men who go to 
chapel? It shows a lack of confidence in the representative young 
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| men of America, that they cannot be trusted to aim for themselves in 
Ms: this great shooting gallery of ideas, lest they should smash some li 
— windows in the old edifice, or bring down some weathercock which is “ 
ye always pointing toward the ancient east. There is hardly a student 
here who might not have been trusted to keep all religious observances 
q with at least an outside show, or to write a piece for the “ Lit,” or 
Bg “Courant,” ina spirit of goud will, and in a courteous manner, 
before he came to college; and if we must now be watched, it is 
ay because of some sham sentiment which has sprung up between 
ee students and faculty, or among students themselves; a spirit of 
rituralistic carelessness, heedless of rights of others, sneering at all 
serious effurt; a spirit of frivolity and idleness. This Rituralism 
sometimes manifests itself in expressions of good will. Once, when 
aman was going home to attend the funeral of a near relative, we 
heard a friend of his, with tears in his eyes, express the hope that he 
(the student, not the departed friend,) would enjoy his journey. 

The most annoying development of this Rituralism is in “ sells.” It 
is supposed that all those who are striving after high culture will be 
inquisitive and very thirsty for knowledge, and certain persons 
delight in taking advantage of this yearning of the curious soul. ‘They 
are always eager to supply your wants, upon the slightest intimation. 
There is a club we know of where if you open your mouth to ask for 
anything but grub, they will have you sold and demoralized, and will 
be ready with another before you can shut it again; and when you 
have fallen into one of these Rituralistic “sells,” your only way of 
living it down is by resolutely refusing to ask questions. 

A more harmless development is the college conundrum. ‘This 
facility of making conundrums is very useful during vacations, when- 
ever you may be called upon to act in charades. For example: 
Catch a mouse, place on it a tablespoonful of hash, and pass it around. 
The answer probably will not be guessed, and when you give as the 
solution, “‘ Anonymous,” the mystery will be deeper, until you thus 
explain it: “ Hash is an indefinite article, ‘an’ also is an indefinite 
article, .. An-on-a-mouse.” Probably some one will say that he should 
judge from this, that charade acting was an aimless sport. Thus the 
attention of the company will be drawn away from your blushes, and 
you are saved. 

There appeared an article in a newspaper, of the 6th inst., which 
Es contained sufficient bitter personality to prove that the fair play pro- 
cay ia fessing editors did not write it, and thatsome “ Proxy” did, but which 
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contained three conundrums which kept each other in countenance 
like three graces at the head of the column. These concerned the 
«Lit,” and published the fact that this venerable Magazine was nearly 
bankrupt: Well, we shan’t throw up an orange, or any other of our 
edibles, and “ Hurrah for the Lit,”’ but mildly ask, Why is the state- 
ment that the “Lir” “is stuck,” probably true and probably false ? 
Because it’s likely or like lie; and why is this conundrum like a Col- 
lege President’s double D-gree? Because it’s a pair o’ Docs. And 
once more: What is the difference between the statement of our 
need, and the evident ambition of the one who stated it? One is 
so, and the other soar. 

But enough of conundrums. Many points remain unnoticed, but 
we only wish to hint that there may arise from this insincerity which 
we call Rituralism, a feeling of estrangement between classmates: 
developing into suspicion and personal hatred, which is worse than 
“hazing,” or raids upon the property of citizens, or differences with 
the College officers, because it kills all class feeling, which is the 
noblest production of our College life. 


Wlemorubilia Palensia. 


Prizes. 
Prizes for excellence in English Composition in the Sophomore Class have been 
awarded as follows : 


First Division.—1st Prize—Henry A. Beers. 2¢ Prize—Frank Atwood. 3d 
Prize—Lyman H. Bagg, Henry C. Bannard. 

Secoxp Division.—lst Prize—Edward C. Coy. 2d Prize—Henry V. Freeman, 
Edward Heaton. 3d Prize—Alexander A. Ewing, John T. Hillhouse. 

Turrp Division.—lst Prize—Bernadotte Perrin. 2d Prize—Henry W. Ray- 
mond, Rufus B. Richardson. 3d Prize—Isaac G. Reed. 

Fourta Drvision.—1st Priz—Edward P. Wilder. 2d Prize—Arthur Shirley. 
3d Prize—G. S. Sedgwick, Thomas W. Swan. 
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S Tue present board is rapidly drawing its labors to a close. With the issue of 
one more No., we shall tenderly consign the Lit. to other hands, We personally 
are cudgelling our brains, in the hope that something will occur to us, that shall be 
suitable to our last Table. The times are interesting and suggestive. About a 
hundred of us are very soon to separate, and find out by experience what life will 
bring to us. There is enough to write about, but the difficulty is, to make a wise 
selection. As we are drawing near the close of our College course, we naturally 
look back through the incidents of our four years stay, tracing our internal history, 
from year to year, till finally, we behold ourselves in Alumni hall, utter strangers 
to each other, utterly alone amidst a crowd, suffering all the horrors of a first ex- 
amination, and wondering, confusedly, what solemn meaning is attached to “white” 


a and “blue” papers, about which we hear, now and then, mysterious and horrified 

<<. See whispers. Our own experience was, we presume, more than usually painful. We 

* hadn’t acquired, in the smallest degree, that very essential prerequisite to a suc- 

cessful College, viz. “cheek.” We were exceedingly shy. Moreover, our instructor, 

4 whom we thought a man of prodigious learning, whose lightest word had with us 


a vast and oracular significance, had told us that College Professors and Instructors 
had a remarkable craving for the blood of sub-freshmen, and gravely advised us to 
defer our examination till the second day, because, on the first, this cannibalistic 
thirst was, in a great degree, satiated. 

But we felt that we could not wait for the satiated appetites of the second day. 
We wanted to go home. Accordingly, with courage roused to martyr-like energy, 
though not without some indistinct apprehension of the real meaning hidden under 
the extraordinary figure of our revered instructor, we started, very early in the 
morning, for Alumni Hall. There we sat all day, overcome with dismay. We 
= watched the instructors furtively, and studied them as well as we could, consider- 
; ; ing the perturbation of our mind. We looked for some signs of a flaming, blood- 


loving eye, or for some sly manipulations of a concealed knife. We, however, 

: could discern no iniquitous manifestations. We sat there very quiet and still, but 

Pi i were not without some confused notions of “dying game.” On the strength of 
- 3 this, we got through. But there are one or two qualities that are brought here by 
a few of the new comers, that are not so apt to be carried away as they ought to 
a be, and these are, simplicity of character, and an earnest faith in human nature. 
Ri We believe in the above-mentioned qualities. We say this with all earnestness. 
oo We are all of us, for instance, rather apt to make light of those things that bear 
the stamp of the direct and earnest influence of the home. The utter sincerity, 

| genuine earnestness and simple faith, that this sacred place imparts, isn’t apt to 
stay long after one comes to College. There is a power abroad in College, such 
that a young man can’t well retain these influences, except in the silent depths 
of his own heart. The fashion is rather to scout the really noblest influence of 

the father and mother and sister; in short, to set at nought their most sacred utter- 


~ ances—words that, perhaps, are spoken with an earnestness that subdues the voice 
cy and almost chokes the utterance. Ifa young man ought to carry anything in his 
me g deepest heart, the sacred instructions that are given him in his childhood and youth 
a d at the home, should receive that distinction. If these are fit only to be set aside in 
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his young manhood, then, human life is a cheat, infamous and immeasurable. Hu- 
man character and human wisdom and human affections, are delusions, beneath 
even contempt. We believe that the influence of mother, sister, and home, is 
rarely justly valued, No man is fitted for the conduct of of public affairs, unless 
there is in him the truth, simplicity, gentleness, and patience, that rarely anything 
else than the influences of a good home imparts. Undoubtedly, so far in human 
experience, the most exquisite beauties, eluding all observation, have lain hid in 
the home. How many divinely beautiful things, in human life, have not yet been 
expressed Down deep in common life, throb the mighty pulses of the world’s 
spiritual life; in deep and silent hearts, to whom God never gave words, but only 
to endure, lie mightier things than the world has conceived. The pageantry of 
kings, the pomp of courts, have been reported, but the deeps in lowly, earnest, 
struggling hearts, of these the world has not yet heard. Only God knows them. 
When, then, the young man turns his back on the sacred influences that home exerts, 
he puts contempt on what is holiest in all the earth. We believe that the manner 
in which we treat this deep and early influence, imports much to this Institution, 
as to whether its influence be good and healthful, or poisonous and pernicious; it 
imparts much in regard to the character of American literature, and also in regrrd 
to the honesty and dignity of American statesmanship. The fate of America is in 
the power that moulds and inspirits its Statesmen, and no man can breathe an at- 
mosphere that fits him to occupy this exalted position, but in a home. 

But what is substituted for the simple faith and earnestness of early youth? It 
seems to us that its substitute is a sort of subtle, pervading skepticism, that 
makes life unreal, that mocks at earnestness, that makes human nature alto- 
gether untrustworthy. Is this well? If we would thank God for anything, it 
would be, that, after we had encountered all the shocks of life, after we had suf- 
fered all that we could from human selfishness and passion, He would suffer us 
to hold fast our original firm faith in human nature. And this unreality is creep- 
ing into every department of American intellectual life, religious, political, literary. 
It substitutes an obtrusive show, for real substance. It employs external grace, 
instead of downright nerve. ‘Elsie Venner,” well exemplifies the spirit to which 
we refer. Its skepticism and general distrust of everything, except human selfish- 
ness, extracts, as far as its influence goes, all the marrow and glory out of human 
life. He writes like a caviller, and doubtless is one. Of all classes, cavillers are 
a brood most numerous, and exceedingly trying to human patience. This swinging 
from everything gentle and genuine, that characterizes all of us here in College 
more or less, seems to us to tend strongly toward just such hollow and marrowless 
stuff as distinguishes portions of “ Elsie Venner.” Such works are getting to be 
not uncommon in American literature. 

Again, are we not too much prone to rest satisfied with the conviction that we 
have in us possibilities of high excellence, while we make no particular efforts to 
realize such. We respect purpose and achievement, in any case, even if it be to 
advance a course of evil. Aaron Burr, who did more to poison American social 
life, than any other man who has ever lived in this land, brought such splendid 
powers and acquirements to his infamous work, that notwithstanding we extend to 
him our weightiest disapprobation, yet we greatly admire him in a certain way. 
He brought into his service such consummate adroitness, such a matchless grace of 
address, such almost preternatural insight into human nature, such inimitable self- 
control and self-possession, that we cannot but admire such great powers, marshalled 
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with a genius so vital and energetic. So we have some little respect for those who, 
unwilling to lie as dead weights on human life, strive, in all sorts of wild abnormal 
ways, to achieve eminence and attract attention. To our mind, a pugilist, earnest 
and ugly, is a more interesting object, than a mass of organized inertia, as some 
so-called men are. So intellectual pugilism is better than uo intellectual life at all, 
though, perhaps, in its results, it is nearest to intellectual lumpishness of anything? 
We believe this, because, “ while there is life there is hope.” “ Awful” Gardner, 
who for years cursed himself and society by his terrific ugliness, at last, by super- 
natural power, became respectable enough to dwell with men. We believe that we 
never ought to surrender faith in men. Even intellectual “ plug-uglies” may be, in 
the slow process of years, transformed into respectable and candid thinkers. But, 
in any case, a bully, whether he be devoted to fisticuffs proper, or to indiscriminate 
intellectual slapping, is a very troublesome fellow. ‘You don’t know when you are 
safe. He is as liable to cuff you as any one, because his main object is to get up a 
“ scrimmage,” or to draw upon himself the attention, the unenviable stares, that such 
a character always receives. We say we have some respect for such an individual. 
He is one step above the inertia of the lump. But the earnest desire to achieve 
something noble, is very grand, and somewhat rare. We suppose that about half 
the men who go throngh College, with their College career, begin and end their 
mental culture. In their cases, what a humbug is College drill. We are told, often 
enough, that a College drill is nothing but a very imperfect foundation for future 
attainments. We value perseverance and a purpose that is so large as to involve 
a life-long struggle, so highly, that we were about to express approbation of deter- 
mined resoluteness in evil, rather than that one should have neither tenacity nor 
purpose, A life without these, is a life without a backbone. When a man should be 
iron, with this deficiency he becomes pulp, a limp sign of departed manhood, hang- 
ing on the outskirts of the world’s busy life. 

We all recollect the visit of Gen. Sherman to our College, last summer, 
He seems a man of fine capabilities, simple-hearted, sincere and earnest; a man, 
as it seemed to us, not thoroughly well-balanced, but carrying the day oie and 
through all obstacles, by dint of his overpowering and tremendous enthusiasm. I 
remember a few of his words. He said he hoped we all were actuated by a strong 
and “ nervous will.” He seemed to think that all things could be done by means 
of steady, tireless energy. But what of all these things. We, Classmates, are 
standing on the threshold of our College home, and in a moment we shall step forth 
into the world. It’sa rough place. From earliest childhood to oldest age, it is 
nothing but rough. The question is, shall we know more than we do now at sixty, 
if we live so long, or shall we know less? shall we grow continually, till then, in 
wisdom, in simplicity, and earnest truthfulness, or shall we cease soon to value 
knowledge, and continue to grow skeptical and distrustful of the dignity of human 
nature and of human life? Some years ago, Emerson said some noble words toa 
graduating Class at Harvard. They are pertinent here, and I will transcribe them. 
“When,” says Emerson, “ you shall say, ‘As others do, so must I; I renounce, I 
am sorry for it, the dreams of my youth, I must let learning and romantic expecta- 
tions go until a more convenient season,’ then dies the man in you—then perish the 
buds of art and poetry and science as they have died already in a thousand, thou- 
sand men. The hour of that choice is the crisis of your history. See that you 
hold yourselves fast by the intellect.” College friends and Classmates, FAREWELL 
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